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ROCOCO SKATES 


By MarJorig£ FIscHER 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Twenty pairs of shoes clattered up the marble steps inside 
the Metropolitan Museum. The class was having Art today, 
and Miss Ryan had taken them to see the pictures. Miss 
Ryan walked beside the line, looking forward and back along 
the double row of children. 

Mary Ann was at the very end of the line, even behind 
Frances, the girl she was supposed to be walking with, who 
was her best friend in a way. Miss Ryan looked back at 
Mary Ann and her glasses caught the light, so that for a sec- 
ond you couldn’t see Miss Ryan’s eyes. 

“We can’t have any loitering, Mary Ann,” said Miss Ryan. 
“Close up the line.” 

Mary Ann stepped up and then fell back again. This 
would be a good place to roller skate, she thought; the floors 
were hard wood, and today most of the galleries were empty. 
You could go shooting down the galleries and around cor- 
ners yelling like anything. You could stop yourself with 
statues so big and heavy they couldn’t fall. You’d go swing- 
ing around the statue with the force of your rush, just hold- 
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ing lightly with one hand to the statue, and then you’d take 
off again, rolling, shooting, yelling. If you had skates, you 
could. Mary Ann didn’t have any skates. Skates were what 
she had particularly wanted for a long time. Sometimes 
when she was in the park—if she had skates—she wouldn’t 
just shoot along, she’d swing, she’d glide, almost like dancing, 
and then she could play tag with Frances and the other kids 
who had skates. Maybe next Christmas—but Christmas was 
a long way off, and so was her birthday. 
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The twenty pairs of shoes clattered along the galleries. 
Here and there Miss Ryan would hold up her hand, the 
shoes stood still, and Miss Ryan told them about this picture 
or that, her glasses sometimes reflecting the pictures very 
small and curved, as if her glasses were mirrors. 

Miss Ryan stopped before a medium-sized picture of a 
table with a bottle of wine, a loaf of bread, a knife, and a 
basket of fruit. It wasn’t bad, Mary Ann thought, leaning. 
Then she stood straight. Right at one side of the picture 
was another picture on an easel. It was a medium-sized pic- 
ture of a table with a bottle of wine, a loaf of bread, a knife, 
and a basket of fruit. It was, in fact, a copy of the picture 
on the wall and so exactly like it that, except for the frame 
around it, nobody could have told one from the other. 

““How is that, Miss Ryan?” asked Mary Ann. 

“Artists get permission from the Museum to come in and 
copy,” said Miss Ryan. “This is a very famous picture, so 
naturally artists copy it.” 

“T’d never,” said Mary Ann. “I'd rather do my own, even 
if it was bad.” 

Mary Ann loitered behind the class, standing before the 
easel and looking from one picture to the other. Maybe the 
paint was still wet on the copy, she thought. It would be 
easy enough to find out, but of course she shouldn’t do that. 
Her right hand reached out all by itself, and her forefinger 
pressed against the picture on the easel. Oh, heavens! It 
was wet. She felt the paint slide a little under her finger. 

Mary Ann hurriedly caught up with Frances and stepped 
along beside her. 

“I saw you,” whispered Frances. “You’re just lucky Miss 
Ryan didn’t see. Did it leave a mark?” 
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Mary Ann didn’t answer. She walked along beside 
Frances, not leaning at all and breathing rather fast. 

Miss Ryan walked on, with twenty pairs of shoes clopping 
behind her. They walked and stopped, walked and stopped. 
The pictures were like windows, Mary Ann thought, and 


through them you saw how people used to look. Then they 











went through rooms full of furniture, and you could see 
how people used to sit and write and sew and sleep. There 
was one enormous bed with a canopy over it, and the canopy 
of green silk was held up with carved golden Cupids leaping 
through the air and holding carved wreaths of flowers. 

“This is Rococo furniture,” said Miss Ryan. 

Rococo, Mary Ann thought to herself. It might be the 
name of something to play, or a pigeon cooing, or something 
you shouted as you slid along on roller skates. 

“Rococo,” Mary Ann said out loud, and Frances looked 
at her and repeated it after her. 

“Rococo,” said Frances. 
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“Rococo,” said Mary Ann, trying it out as a pigeon. 

Mary Ann and Frances began to laugh. They hit against 
each other as they walked. “Rococo!” they said, and swayed 
away. They walked and looked, walked and looked. Mary 
Ann began to lean again. She was fired. 

“All right, children,” Miss Ryan said at last, “that’s enough 
for today. You may turn right around as you are and we'll 
find our way out.” 

The class turned, and Mary Ann and Frances were at the 
head of the line. They walked along, past the furniture— 
“Rococo!” said Mary Ann and Frances, swaying against each 
other. They walked past pictures and pictures. Now they 
were in the room where the picture on the easel had been. 

“Look,” said Frances, “the copy’s gone.” 

Mary Ann was next to the wall. She leaned along as she 
walked, and when she came to the medium-sized picture of 
the table with the bottle of wine, the loaf of bread, the knife, 
and the basket of fruit, she gave such a loud cry that every- 
one stopped. 

“Look!” cried Mary Ann. “It’s the other one. The real 
one’s been stolen!” 

“How can you tell?” said Frances. 

“Quick!” cried Mary Ann. “We’ve got to tell someone 
important.” 

Miss Ryan came between Mary Ann and Frances. 

“What is the meaning of all this noise?” she said. 

“The picture!” said Mary Ann. “The real picture’s been 
stolen. This is the one that was on the easel.” 

*“Nonsense,” said Miss Ryan. 

“Honestly!” cried Mary Ann. “We must tell the head 
of the Museum right away.” 
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“Come along, now,” said Miss Ryan. “I never heard such 
nonsense in my life.” 

By this time one or two people in other galleries had heard 
the racket and were standing about trying to find out what 
had happened. A guard in a blue uniform strolled in and 
told everyone to keep quiet—this was the Museum, in case 
they’d forgotten. 

Miss Ryan was getting ready to march them straight out; 
Mary Ann saw that. Miss Ryan would never believe her, 
and in the meantime the picture would be gone. 

“T must tell someone,” cried Mary Ann. She spun about, 
before everyone, not knowing where to go. She began to 
run, back along the way she had come, because the class and 
Miss Ryan and the other people and the guard were on the 
other side. She ran past pictures and pictures, dodging peo- 
ple or bumping against them, and everyone turned to look, 
and then—there came the clatter of nineteen pairs of shoes, 
running along the galleries after her. 

Mary Ann came to the furniture room, and there were 
two guards coming towards her, one from each doorway, and 
she ran around two chairs and a desk, and there were the 
guards still coming toward her, and the nineteen pairs of 
shoes clopping along faster and faster. She sprang over the 
rope around the Rococo bed, and the guards came nearer. 
They reached out their hands for her, and she leaped on to 
the bed and stood on it. How hard the mattress was, like 
a board! She ran a little one way on the bed, under the 
canopy, and as both guards ran to get her, she doubled about, 
leaped from the bed, sprang over the rope, and made off 
again, with everyone clopping after her. 

She ran out into a marble hall, and at her left she saw a 
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door marked—marked—why, it was marked Office of the 
Director. The pmector. She turned about and swung 
open the heavy door and dashed inside, just as everyone 
caught up with her. 
“A picture’s been stolen,” gasped Mary Ann to the people 
in the office. “I know it’s been stolen. You just come along 
with me and I’ll show you. No one believes me, Miss Ryan 
or not even Frances, but I’ll show you. Only, hurry!” 
While she was talking a nice old man had come out of an | 
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inner office, and Miss Ryan and four guards had come 
through the outer door. 

“Let’s just go along and have a look to make sure,” said 
the nice old man. “It’s pretty hard to steal a picture here, 
but just to make sure.” 

Back they went, all of them, first the nice old man and 
Mary Ann, then Frances and Miss Ryan, and then the class, 
and the other people, and the guards. When they got to the 
picture the nice old man put on a pair of glasses with a black 
ribbon attached to them, and he looked at the picture very 
carefully. After quite a while he turned to Mary Ann. 

“This is a very good copy,” said the nice old man, “but it 
is a copy. The real picture has been stolen. I am going 
back to my office now. Won’t you wait for me outside?” 

While they waited for the nice old man, Miss Ryan told 
Mary Ann that she quite understood how it was, that Mary 
Ann had really ad to run. When the nice old man came 
out he had a great book bound in blue leather in his arms. 

“This is for you, Mary Ann,” he said. “It has colored 
pictures of most of the pictures in the Museum. It even has 
the stolen picture. If it had not been for you the theft 
might not have been noticed until the picture had been taken 
out of the country. You have done a very remarkable thing; 
almost anyone would have been fooled by that copy.” 

“T guess I couldn’t be fooled,” said Mary Ann. 

*“Here’s the book then, Mary Ann,” said the nice old man. 

Mary Ann took the great book bound in blue leather and 
said thank you politely. The nice old man watched her. 

“Maybe there was something you specially wanted, Mary 
Ann,” he said, “besides the book.” 

“She wants roller skates,” Frances burst out. 
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“Roller skates it is,” said the nice old man, and he called 
























a nice young man from his office. 

In a few minutes Mary Ann and Frances were going down 
| the steps outside the Museum with the nice young man. 
| The rest of the class and Miss Ryan stood and watched Mary 
Ann and Frances climb into a beautiful automobile and 
waved to them as they drove away. 

“How did you know about that copy, Mary Ann?” asked 
the nice young man as they drove along. 

“T pushed the copy with my finger and it left a mark,” 
said Mary Ann. “Right in the middle of the basket.” 

“Oh, so that was how,” said Frances. “But I wouldn’t 
tell on you.” 

“Neither would I,” said the nice young man. “What do 
you say, Mary Ann and Frances, skates first or sodas first?” 

*“Sodas,” said Frances. 

“Skates,” said Mary Ann, “she’s got skates. Anyway, I 
marked the picture.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Frances. 

“T thought we could make up a new game,” said Mary 
Ann. “Rococo Skates.” 

“What!” said the nice young man. 

“Something like tag on skates,” said Mary Ann. 
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THE MAGIC LIGHT 


By RutH Epperson KENNELL 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Two covered wagons, each drawn by a pair of jaded horses 
hitched together with an arched wooden yoke, moved slowly 
along the road winding around the hilltop. A thin, white 
dog was tied to the back of the second wagon, and behind 
the dog came a tall boy, leading a cow. He wore a loose 
homespun blouse over patched breeches which were stuffed 
into the tops of his shabby boots. Blue eyes, in a broad, 
dust-streaked face, eagerly took in the scene on the plain 
below. A pretty town, its smooth, straight streets lined 
with silver birch trees, gleamed in the September sunshine, 
and neat log houses stood in orderly rows behind birchtwig 
fences. 

The boy drove the cow quickly before him and came 
alongside the first wagon. A woman with a baby in her 
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arms sat beside the man who was driving, and children 
peered from beneath the canopy of bright-colored homespun 
cloth. . 

“Look, papa,” cried the boy, pointing below, “‘is that 
Kuznetskstroy?” His father, Igor Stepanich, shook his 
head, and his rugged face had a worried look. 

““No, Stepka, that’s the old town of Kuznetsk. We must 
yet cross the river where the plant is building.” He slapped 
the reins on the lean flanks of the team. “It is almost noon 
and we must hasten if we would make camp before dark.” 

Disappointed, Stepka dropped behind the caravan again. 
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Two hundred versts they had come already from the remote 
village of Vorinsinsk. Stepka remembered when his father 
had first read aloud from the Moscow newspaper about the 
giant metal-working plant being built in the heart of Siberia 
—the need of strong men to help in the work, with good 
pay, good rations, and the chance to learn a trade. Then 
Igor, discontented because they were very poor, had appealed 
to the village council. In exchange for his house and land, 
they had given him horses and wagons and provisions for 
the journey. 

“Now what have we to fear, father?” Igor had asked 
Stepka’s grandfather, when he hung back. “For the village 
here is dead and only in the new industrial centers is there 
any chance for the children. . . .” 

Stepka was glad they had come, though the way was long. 
Now they were on level ground, and were passing proces 
sions of humbly dressed people leaving the old white church 
with its green towers and cupolas. That reminded Stepka’s 
father that it was Sunday, and he said, “It is: best that we 
should spare a little time to ask God’s blessing on our new 
home,” and they stopped and entered through the crumbling 
gates. 

When they started again, on the last lap of their long 
journey, the sun was on the decline. Nearing the river, they 
caught up with a line of people on foot, in carts and in 
wagons who were waiting to cross on the ferry boat. 

Stepka, uneasy of heart, stood up on the wagon, and peered 
across the river to the plant. How like a strange monster, 
waiting to devour them, appeared the fantastic buildings! 
Fearfully he looked up at his sturdy father and pressed close 
to his side. The cow mooed mournfully, and inside the 
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wagon a pig squealed and a goose gave a frightened squawk. 

Finally, the waiting line had melted away and theirs was 
the last of a dozen wagons to rattle onto the ferry boat. 
Finally, the horses were climbing a hill to where a row of 
fresh dugouts made a ragged sky line. Stepka’s father 
skirted the rude dwellings and drove farther around the hill. 
Here it was quiet and spacious, like their own fields, and 
beyond rose a wooded hillock, golden under the setting sun. 

‘Here we will settle,” said Igor Stepanich, and they pitched 
their camp. They built a fire of sticks and brush, and hung 
a kettle over the flames to boil water for tea. Stepka re- 
moved the live-stock from the wagons. The two pigs in 
their crate set up a dreadful squealing; the geese spread their 
wings, and the gray cat came forth, blinking. The white 
dog was turned loose to run about and become acquainted 
with the neighborhood dogs, and the cow was tethered on the 
grassy slope. 

It was dark when Stepka’s duties were done. He walked 
to the edge of the hill and with a shrinking heart looked 
down at the plant, shadowy in the dusk. Suddenly, the tall 
buildings were ablaze with light and Stepka had his first 
glimpse of electricity. But, somehow, he was no longer 
afraid of the plant. He was proud to think that he had come 
to help build a great city where a few years ago there had 
been only the empty plains. 

The weeks which followed were very hard and discourag- 
ing for the pioneer family of Igor Stepanich. First of all, 
the shelter had to be built, modeled after the dugouts which 
sprang up beside them like mushrooms in the autumnal rain. 
Stepka went to look at them next morning. 

There was something picturesque and cosy about the 
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hovels. Each one was different. Some were entirely of sod 
with wooden doors and window frames and roofs; several 
were finished with white plaster on the outside; and a num- 
ber of households kept their covered wagon and pigs and 
geese in the dooryard. The hut which Stepka admired most 
had a woven birch-bough basket encasing the sod walls. 

‘Please come, papa,” he cried, running back to their camp, 
‘and see the little house, just like a big bird’s nest! Can’t we 
make ours like that?” 


So, because Stepka was his eldest son, Igor let him have 
his heart’s desire. But there were many difficulties. Wood 
and other materials were hard to obtain and water had to 
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be carried in buckets up the steep hillside. Soon their provi- 
sions ran low, and Igor went to work in the plant in order 
to get a ration card for supplies. 

“Let me go to work, too!” Stepka suggested. But his 
father explained that the laws forbade children under six- 
teen to work in the plant. 

“Tt’s your job to help dedushka finish the house, my son,” 
he said. So Stepka toiled valiantly with his grandfather until 
his thin arms ached. Blisters came on his hands as he dug deep 
in the black mud, or chopped birch-boughs to weave into a 
strong casing for the sod walls. 

On a rainy day in October the new home was finished. 
There was real glass in the two windows, a latch on the door 
and a substantial shed alongside to shelter the live-stock. It 
was neatly done, too, not pieced together carelessly like so 
many of their neighbors’ dugouts. Inside, there was a board 
floor in the one large room, and a brick stove covered with 
plaster and whitewashed. The curtains at the square-paned 
windows, the bright hand-woven rugs, stools, table, em- 
broidered linens, the polished brass samovar and porcelain 
dishes and bed clothing—all these belongings had been 
brought from the village. In one corner of the room gleamed 
an icon, the family altar. 

All day they had worked getting ready to surprise Igor 
when he returned from the plant. On the table stood the 
samovar, steaming, ready for tea. A kettle of cabbage soup 
simmered on the stove, and a huge, round loaf of black bread 
from the plant bakery lay on the table. A kerosene lamp, 
hung from the ceiling above the long table, shed a murky light, 
for oil was both expensive and of poor quality. 

In Stepka’s eyes the nicest surprise of all was something a 
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stranger had given him a few days before. All that week, as 
he labored outside, he had been watching the men at work 
in the road. He knew they were not Russians because of 
their outlandish clothing and the language they spoke. They 
had driven up the hill in one of the horseless wagons, loaded 
with long poles and bundles of wire. They dug a post hole 
almost in front of the new house and put the last one of the 
long poles into it. A man climbed up the pole and strung 
wire from the top to another pole farther down the road. 
Stepka’s grandfather said they were American engineers 
erecting electric street lamps. 

One of them, very tall with a fair, open countenance, 
came over and spoke to Stepka. His speech was queer, but 
he smiled with such friendliness that Stepka returned his 
greeting, and thus they stood mutely gazing at one another. 
Then the American examined the house and showed by his 
gestures and expression that he admired it, so Stepka made 
bold to ask him inside to see the stove dedushka had built, 
and the glass window panes, and the smooth board floor. 

When they were outside again, the American pulled from 
a big pocket in his leather jacket a glass globe. He said, 
smiling as he put it in the boy’s hand, “Elektreecheski 
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lampa.” Stepka understood that it was one of the electric 
lamps he had seen shining in the American hotel below. 
With a little cry of joy, he hid it in his blouse. 

So the very last thing, before his father came home, Stepka 
brought forth his treasure and hung it by a string in the 
window. Although it gave no light, he was proud of it. 
And just as he had expected, the lamp was the thing which 
seemed to surprise his father most. He came stamping in 


out of the rain and darkness, and his face beamed as he 
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tossed his tattered fur hat high in the air. 

“Matushka, what have we here—electric lights?” But 
when he saw it was only a globe on a string, he laughed and 
turned away. 





On the following day, the Americans came again to work 
on the street lamps. Stepka’s friend walked over and spoke 
to him and smiled when he saw the electric bulb hanging 
inside the window. Presently, in his halting Russian, the 
American engineer explained that he wanted to fix the lamp 
on a better string. Stepka took him inside, where he busied 
himself with a long cord which he fastened over the window 
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frame. Then he bored a hole in the wall and thrust the cord 
through. He went outside, telling Stepka to remain and 
watch the lamp. Stepka sat down on a stool and fixed his 
eyes on the glass bulb. 

Then the miracle happened. The bulb burst into brilliant 
light. Stepka ran excitedly to call his mother who was 
washing outside. 

All that afternoon Stepka waited impatiently for his 
father to come home. He stayed outside to admire his light 
in the early dusk, and wished that he might bring the magic 
of electricity to all the dark huts in Siberia. At last, Igor, 
climbing the hill through the snow and darkness, saw the 
radiant light shining from his own windows, a beacon to 
guide him home. 


THE AUTO GOOSE 


Something sounded back of me, 
Something honked behind a tree. 


Something with a big big voice 
Made a honking sort of noise. 


I thought an auto had got loose; 
But it was just a big white Goose. 
—KaTHRYN WorTH 
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WATCHING ANTS 


By Wi_Frw S. BRONSON 


Illustrated by the Author 


When I was a boy I wanted to go to Africa and see wild 
animals and the wild dark people as they live in nature, but 
of course I could not go. So I had to pretend that I was 
there. Since I could not go to Africa, I went out into the 
fields and lay flat upon the weeds and grass blades, with my 
eyes very close to the ground. I was not a boy watching 
ants, but an explorer. The ants were naked savages in a vast 
and mighty jungle. 

Sometimes I saw them on Safari, marching in long single 
files, each one carrying a precious burden as the tribe moved 
to some new camping ground. I visited their villages and 
went with them on their hunting trips. A June bug now 
became an elephant; a cutworm was a monstrous snake. A 
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cricket was a rhinoceros crashing through the underbrush, 
while grasshoppers climbing grass blades were gorillas in 
bamboo. 

But watching ants is good fun even without pretending 
anything. They are very interesting insects and scientists 
have studied them for many years. At least eight thousand 
different kinds of ants have been found, for ants are com- 
mon in almost every country. And just as the people of 
different countries have various ways of living and looking, 
so do the ants. Ants are divided into nations too, and some- 
times make war upon each other as people do. Two ant 
nations may want to use the same ground in which to build 
their cities. One nation may want to enslave another. Or 
it may be that they fight just because they do not under- 
stand or like each other. Doesn’t that sound just like some 
people? 





As among people, ants have many ways of getting their 
living. There are hunting ants, and farming ants who grow 
all their own vegetables, and ants who care for little bugs 
from which they get sweet honey-dew to live on as we get 
milk from cows. 

Ants make their homes of earth, stones, wood, paper, or 
leaves, as men do. The very tiny Pharaoh ants may have 
their home right in your house. They have marched aboard 
ships and traveled all over the world from Egypt. ‘They 
find the weather inside our heated houses warm enough to 
suit their tropical taste, and help themselves to food in our 
pantries. 





If you will go into the fields and turn over a few big 
stones, you are sure to uncover a city of ant people. You 
will see the workers who gather food for themselves and all 
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the others, and the nurses who care for the baby ants. You 
will see some of the babies too, though perhaps not all of 
them. Some may be in rooms deeper down in the earth. 
While ant babies grow they change their form three times. 
First they are very small white eggs. When they hatch they 
are like little fat white worms. 

The babies you are sure to see are the ones which are 
wrapped in silk cocoons. People call these “tant eggs”, but 
they are not. They are cocoons in which the baby ants are 
changing from fat little worms to grown-up ants. When 
the time comes, the cocoons will be torn open by the ant 
nurses, and the new ants with their tender legs and bodies 
very gently helped out. You may see some of these new 
ants, still very pale in color. They will act quite helpless in 
the scramble that begins when you lift one stone. They 
won’t be strong enough to work until the skin on their 
jointed bodies thickens and hardens into good stout armor. 
The workers and nurses carry them and all the cocoons down 
tunnels out of sight. 

If you are lucky enough you may see the Queen. She is 
much larger than her people and the hinder half of her is 
enormous. It is full of the eggs she is forever laying. Every 
ant, young or old, in that ant town is a child of hers. She 
lays all the eggs. It is her full-time job. The nurses keep 
her very clean, washing her with their tongues. They take 
the eggs as they are laid and tend them in rooms that are dry 
and warm. From outside in the great world, the workers 
bring in food to her, and all the ants seem devoted to her. 
She may live for fifteen years, but when she dies the whole 
city gradually dies out too. There are no more babies being 
born. None of the workers can have children. And with- 
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out their Queen-mother they hardly care to live themselves. 

If it is not too late in the summer you may see princes and 
princesses in among the hustling workers. You can tell them 
because they have wings and bigger, better eyes than the 
workers. In spring and mid-summer it is their task to leave 
home and start new cities far and wide. On a certain day 
all of them must go forth. They fly high in the air where, 
with their fine eyes, they see the princes and princesses of 
their kind from other cities. With these they mate, still fly- 
ing, then separate and descend to earth again. The princes 
are very stupid fellows. The workers always looked after 
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them at home. But they may not go back there and they 
don’t even know how to feed themselves; so they die. 

But the princesses, the new Queens, they are splendid. 
Each one seeks a place to start her own new city. First she 
bites off her wings. She will never need them again. It is 
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like taking off one’s coat to go to work. With feet and 
jaws she digs under a log or stone, hollows out a room and 
then stops up the door with earth. She must live alone in 
this room for months, perhaps almost a year with no food. 
She has been well fed all her young life, but now she must 
live entirely on her stored-up fat. Soon she begins laying 
eggs. She washes them with her tongue. When the worm- 
like infants hatch she feeds them with her oily spittle. She 
may lay more eggs and feed some to the babies. She may 
even eat a few herself to keep alive. She gets thinner and 
thinner. After a while the babies spin cocoons. In a few 
weeks their mother helps them out—new, weak, underfed, 
runty little ants. They must still be fed until their outsides 
toughen, a few weeks more. At last they break open the 
door and go out to look for food. They bring some back to 
their poor and hungry mother. She gets strong again. She 
grows fat and lays more and better eggs. The next ants to 
hatch will be bigger, healthier fellows. The city will soon 
be full of happy, strong, hard-working people who will tun- 
nel out new streets and apartments and make things hum. 

Not all the ant-people go out for food. Some may have 
extra powerful jaws. These act as guards and soldiers in 
time of trouble. Some workers keep the tunnels and rooms 
clean. All rubbish is carried out and thrown on an ant’s 
trash heap. Some attend the Queen. And some care for 
the young, feeding them and moving them from room to 
room as they need more heat or air or moisture. 

All live on liquid food. Even when they eat another insect 
they chew it up, suck the blood, and spit out the rest. Many 
kinds of ants milk the little bugs called aphids or ants’-cows. 
They tend them with great care, placing them where they 
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can suck plenty of sweet sap from the stems and leaves of 
plants. You can see them on the stems of many wild flowers 
and on rose bushes. These cow-bugs drink much more sap 
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than they can use. It passes right through their bodies, only 
getting a little thicker and sweeter. The ants know how to 
make them give out delicious drops. They stroke a cow- 
bug’s back with forelegs and feelers. The cow-bug seems to 
enjoy this, and presently a glistening drop of honey-dew- 
milk appears. The ant laps it up and goes to the next cow- 
bug. 

The ant is not gathering this food for itself alone. It uses 
but a little of it. It has two stomachs in its body, one for 
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itself and one for carrying food to “the folks back home,” 
a stomach that belongs to all the people. Almost all its 
hinder body is used for this. When it returns, a nurse ant 
which has been busy indoors all day is sure to ask for honey- 
dew. They place their mouths together as in a kiss. The 
one which has the honey-dew brings up a drop from its 
public stomach and passes it into the nurse ant’s mouth. 
This is how the whole city is fed. The nurse will give some 
of her drop to the babies or to the Queen. 

When one ant wants food from another it taps gently on 
the other’s head with its feelers. This is like a telegraph 
code. They talk a great deal by this means. Much of the 
work is talked over. Perhaps one ant needs another’s help 
in dragging home a heavy prize. Warnings of danger are 
given and many troubles are settled by this tap-talking 
with the feelers. 

I should like to tell about the many kinds of ants living 
in all parts of the world, the terrible Army ants who eat 
everything they come upon, even making men and elephants 
run before them; the Amazon ants and other slave-holding 
ants; the ants that raise mushrooms; those that build barns 
for their cows; the thief ants, and the many guests who live 
on what hard-working ants can gather, doing them harm 
and even making drunkards of them, and so on. It would 
fill a fat book. 

But we have seen an ant town, the home of a people in 
the deep jungle of the field. Now, if we put the stone back 
as we found it, they will soon set things to rights again. 
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DO YOU LIKE ME? 


A SWEDISH SINGING GAME 





1 It 


1. Tell me that you like me. Yes, I'll tell you. 


2. Can you patch my trou-sers? Yes, I'll patch them. 
3. Shall we have a wed-ding? Yes, we'll have one. 
mm Iv 





1. Will you play with me? Yes, I'll play with you. 
2. Can you darn my stock-ings? Yes, I'll darn them. 
3. Shall it be in spring-time? Yes, it shall be. 


CnHorus 


VII 





Are you sure of that? Yes, I am sure. Tra la-la la - la la-la. 


DIRECTIONS FOR DANCE 


Boys and girls form in double circle, partners facing. I. Boys bow. 
II. Girls curtsey. III. Boys bow. IV. Girls curtsey. V. Boys stretch 
out both hands, questioning. WI. Girls curtsey and give hands to boys. 
VII. Two-hand position, hop-step around on spot. 


Printed by special permission of the John C. Campbell Folk School. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 


By WiLtiaM ALLINGHAM 


Decorations by Wanda Gag 


| Good-by, good-by to Summer! 
For Summer’s nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away, 
But Robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 
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Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts; 
The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
It’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 
*T will soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
And what will this poor Robin do? 
For pinching days are near. 





The fireside for the cricket, 
The wheat-stack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house, 
The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow,— 
Alas! in Winter dead and dark, 
Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 
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The scene is a very ornate red-and-gold throne room in 
the palace of the king of Icecreamia. A menial is dusting 
off the throne with a large feather duster. Enter Jester 
carrying the conventional bladder-on-a-stick, and looking 
backward furtively. 

MENIAL. What’s the matter, Fool? 

Jester. You'd better hurry up and get out of here. He’s 
in a murderous mood. He just threw his scepter at my 
head and kicked the cat. 

MENIAL. Who, the King? 

JesTER. Yes, the King! I’ve never seen him in such a state. 
[From without come groans] Listen! Hear that! 

MENIAL. Saints preserve us! What’s wrong? 

Jester. I don’t know. He’s got a pain where nobody ever 
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had a pain before. It must be some new kind of disease. 

MENIAL. A pain? Where does it hurt him? 

Jester. In one of his teeth. 

MeniAL. What! In one of his teeth! No one ever had a 
pain in atooth. A tooth isa bone. A bone can’t hurt! 

Jester. Well, it must hurt him right enough. You ought 
to hear him; it must be worse than the colic. Now, I’m 
telling you again, you’d better get out of here in a hurry. 

MENIAL. Pssst! Here he comes! 

Enter the Kine, who staggers over to the throne and sways 
back and forth moaning. 

Kinc. Oh, my tooth! My tooth! I'll go mad if this keeps 
up. I'll go crazy! Ill jump out of the window! Oh! 
Oh! Oooooh! What are you standing there for, you 
pair of idiots? Do something to stop this pain! 

JesTER. What can we do, Your Majesty? 

Kinc. What do I care what you do? Get somebody to 
help me. Oooooooooh! 
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Jester. [In a whisper to MENIAL] Run quick and get the 
Soothsayer. He’s an old fraud, but you never can tell. 
Be quick for heaven’s sakes! [MENIAL exits] 

Kinc. Ooooooh ... What’ll I doooooo! What’ll I do! 

Jester. Now, now, be patient. We’re getting help. He'll 
be here right away. 

Kine. [suspiciously] Who'll be here? 

Jester. The Soothsayer. He'll cure you with his magic. 


Kinc. That bearded old billygoat! What good can he do? 
Oooh! 


Enter the MENIAL. 

MENIAL. There, there, shhh! Help is coming, Your 
Majesty. 
Enter SoOoTHSAYER, carrying various tools of his trade. 

SOOTHSAYER. My, my! Are you in pain, Sire? 

Kinc. No, you idiotic old fossil! I’m just groaning to 
amuse myself. Ooooooh! 

SooTHSAYER. [bustling around] Now l-l-let me-e-e- 
se-e-e-e? What can I do? 

Kinc. You can get this ache out of my jaw before I go 
crazy. 

SooTHSAYER. We-l-l-l . . . I can take it out of your jaw 

»« SEs . 

Kinc. What are you waiting for? Take it out! 

SOOTHSAYER. Well, but first I must find a place to put it. 
It’s the same as if I took a shilling out of your pocket. 
I could take it out, but I’d have to lay it down somewhere. 
I couldn’t just let it float around in the air. 

Kinc. All right, all right. Put it anywhere you want. 
Only get it out of my jaw. 

SoOoTHSAYER. [looks around] Now, let me see... . 
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Where would be the best place to put that toothache? 
Enter Cat, which purrs, and rubs against the SooTH- 
SAYER. 

SOOTHSAYER. Aha! 

Kinc. What are you “aha-ing” about, you bag o’ wind? 

SooTHSAYER. Shh! [I'll put it there! 

Kinc. Where? 

SOOTHSAYER. [whispering] In the C.A.T. 

Cat. [rubbing against Kinc] Meow! 

SOOTHSAYER. Here puss, puss, puss. Nice kitty! [fo 
Kinc] Now hold onto him while I prepare my magic. 
He performs some impressive hocus-pocus, and chants .. . 


Toothache, make thee now a bee-line, 
Lodge in yonder purring feline. 


Kinc. [claps hand to jaw] It’s gone! Well, I never would 
have believed it. Soothsayer, you’re a pretty fair wizard 
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at that. Ha! [exhales with relief] 

SooTHSAYER. Shhh! The pain is still about in the room 
somewhere. It’ll take a minute or two now. [whispers] 
Watch the C.A.T. [They turn and look at the cat]. ... 
There! 

Cat jumps a foot in the air and runs in circles howling. 
Cat. YEOWW!... WOWW! 

They watch. Cat finally lies on back with four legs in 
air, and moans dismally, alternating occasionally with a blood 
curdling howl. They exchange nervous glances. 

Kinc. Er... how long will he keep that up? 

SooTHSAYER. Oh, for hours, Your Majesty; anyway, until 
we take the pain away. 

Kinc. For heaven’s sake! That’s a fine how-do-ye-do. 
Here I am the honorary head of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and such things go on 
right in my own palace. [shouts at SOOTHSAYER] Take 
the pain out of that cat, you animal tormentor, you! 
Why, upon my word, I ought to report you. 

SOOTHSAYER. But, Your Majesty, I’ll have to put it back 
in your jaw again. 

Kinc. Never mind! Never mind. . . . Stop tormenting 
that beast! As if I couldn’t stand a little twinge of pain! 
Am Ia child? Ts ts ts! <A nicer animal and a better 
mouser than that cat never lived . . . Goon! Hurry up! 
Do something! 

SOOTHSAYER. Yes, directly, Your Majesty. 

He arranges his paraphernalia, and chants .. . 


Pain, which power of darkness serves, 
Ride again the Royal nerves. 
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There is a crash of thunder and a flash of lightning. 
Cart stops in the middle of a yowl, and looks around. 
Kinc. Well, that’s better! Come kitty, kitty, kitty. Here, 

Tom. Did they put a nasty ol’ pain ina nice . . . Yow! 
Kine puts hand to jaw and jumps around on one foot, 
holding his jaw and moaning. 

SOOTHSAYER. I’m sorry, Your Majesty. I told you it would 
be like that...I1I... 

Kinc. Ooooh! . . Oooooh!! It wasn’t as bad as this be- 
fore . . . it couldn’t have been. Oooooh! Take it away. 

SOOTHSAYER. Shall I put it back in the cat, Your Majesty? 

Kinc. Yes... No! Let that cat alone... [moans, 
then turns on SOOTHSAYER fiercely] For heaven’s sake, 
what kind of a tenth-rate sorcerer are you? Here I pay 
you good wages, and you can’t even take a pain out of my 
jaw ... Can’t you do anything? 

SOOTHSAYER. [nervously] Well, Your Majesty, I suppose 
I could put it in an inanimate object, but... er... I 
warn you, it generally doesn’t work out well. 

Kinc. Never mind ... put ithere ... putitthere... 
put it anywhere . . . only take it out of my face! 

SOOTHSAYER. [with dignity] I shall put it on that table, 

Sire. [He bows low before the table and chants .. .] 


As readeth the ancient fable, 
A cat may look at a king. 
A pain may lodge in a thing 
So—toothache into table! 


Kinc. Ah! Whoo! What a relief! I’m blessed if I could 
have stood much more of that. 
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SOOTHSAYER. [motioning to table] Psst! Psst! 
Table sidles to right, then back again to left, jumps into 

the air three times . . . then suddenly flies into bits. 

Kinc. [aghast] Now, see what you’ve done! That table 
was a family heirloom. Why, it was on that table that 
Ronald the Bloody signed the death warrant of.... 
OW!!!! 

(KinG dances in pain again, then sits on dais of throne, 
and moans, head in hands.) 

SOoTHSAYER. [sympathetically] Ym dreadfully sorry, 
Your Majesty. 

Kinc. [furiously] Sorry! Listen. Either you take this 
pain out of my jaw for good, or you lose your head. 
How’s that? [glares at him] 

SOOTHSAYER. Have mercy, Sire, my head wouldn’t do you 
any good. 

Kine. All right, then ... use it ... and you'll keep it 
on that skinny neck of yours. I’m in no mood to be 
trifled with! Now, answer me! Can you get rid of this 
pain? 

SOOTHSAYER. No, Your Majesty. 

Kinc. What! You admit it? You have the barefaced 
effrontery ... the unmitigated temerity ... [roars] 
What ho! Guards! Off with his head! 

SOOTHSAYER. [sinks on his knees] Oh, Sire, Sire, I beg of 
you... have mercy . . . What good will my poor ugly 
head do you? Let me call in a more powerful wizard 
than I. He’ll take away the pain. 

Kine. [suspiciously] A more powerful wizard? I thought 
you told me when you applied for the job that you were 
the most powerful wizard in the world. 
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SooTHSAYER. Well ...I.. . you see, Sire, I am, Sire; 
but this man is a specialist. 

Kinc. [moaning] Stop talking. . . . Get him! 

SooTHSAYER. He... He’s here, Your Majesty. I took 
the liberty of sending for him directly I heard you had 
the toothache. [meekly] He’s outside waiting, now. 

Kine. Get him, you dolt! What are you waiting for? [He 
paces the floor groaning. ] 

SooTHSAYER. [calling out of door] What ho! Pages! 
Send in the foreign wizard. [fo KiNG timidly] There, 
there, Sire, it won’t be a minute. He’ll surely help you. 
Enter the ForEIGN Wizard, a tall man dressed in hospital 

whites, and wearing shell-rimmed spectacles. In his hand he 


carries a Boston bag. 
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ForEIGN Wizarp. [very business-like] Where’s the pa- 
tient? 
Kinc. Ooooooooh! 
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ForEIGN Wizarp. [Pushes him down in chair] Open 
please! [Kine opens mouth. | 

ForEIGN W1zarD. Now which tooth bothers you? 

Kine. Gni hyi! 

ForEIGN Wizarp. Hmmmm! [produces cone which he 
slips over Kino’s nose.] Smell that! Inhale deeply, 
please ... more... that’sit... that’s... it! 
Kino’s head falls back limply. Foreign Wizarp pro- 

duces a large pair of forceps from his bag, and pulls from the 

Kino’s mouth a huge tooth, which he displays to the audi- 

ence. 

Kine. [stirring and yawning] Ah, whoo, how tired I am! 
I dreamed I was up in a balloon. [starts in surprise] .. . 
Why! The pain is gone! A miracle! The pain is gone! 
[to ForEIGN Wizard] What’s that thing you’re waving 
around? Is that part of the magic? 

ForEIGN Wizarp. [showing him] That’s your tooth. 

Kine. [feels with his tongue] By my crown and scepter! 
By my most illustrious ancestors! You have charmed a 
tooth out of my head without my knowing it. Such 
magic has never before been known! Stranger, you shall 
be richly rewarded. You shall have gold from the royal 
vaults, and precious jewels . . . and you shall have a 
place of honor in my palace, and be known as the High 
Wizard Supreme to the King! 

ForEIGN Wizarp. [gathering up his tools] . . . No, no, 
no... my fee is five dollars, plus traveling expenses . . . 
that is, the equivalent in your money. I'll mail you the 
bill on the first of the month, and you can have your 
secretary remit me a check. Well, goodby, sir. [holds 
out hand] Glad to have met you. Just rinse out the 
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mouth with salt water every hour. [He turns to go.] 

Kinc. [aghast] What! You wish to leave? You refuse 
these honors? 

ForEIGN WizarD. My good friend, I have an enormous 
practice in the country Icome from. They need me there. 

Kinc. Can nothing persuade you to stay? 

ForEIGN Wizarpb. No, I’m afraid not, sir . . . unless the 
toothache becomes so prevalent that I could work up a 
good practice here. In that case, I might be willing to 
emigrate. 

Kinc. You mean that all my subjects would have to have 
toothache? 

ForEIGN Wizarp. Oh, not all of them... only about 
three quarters of them . . . the way it is where I live. 
Kinc. No! A thousand times, NO! Your price for re- 

maining in the Kingdom is too great. 

ForEIGN Wizarp. Well, in that case, I'll be going. [waves] 
Good day, sir. [He exits] 

KinG looks after him, and shakes head regretfully. Then 
he shakes himself, smiles, and going to the door calls. 

Kinc. Soothsayer, Jester! Come, all of you! 

[They enter, pell mell.] 
Kinc. I want to show you the place where the tooth was. 
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“LIGHTNING” 


By JULIETTE LAINE 


He 1s five years old, going on six, and weighs ninety-two 
pounds. He is very handsome, with a taffy-colored chest 
and shoulders, sharply alert ears, and highly expressive brown 
eyes. He is the image of his famous grandfather, and he’s 
the screen’s newest ‘star! ‘That’s a remarkable record for 
any five-year-old, especially since his owner gave him away 
when he was a tiny puppy, because he was so sure he would 
never amount to anything. 

It all began when Lightning was one of a litter of five 
puppies born to Peter, a son of the noted Strongheart, and 
Gretchen, an imported German shepherd-dog. 

Mr. Earl Johnson, who owned Peter, and who trains dogs 
for the movies, expected that this new litter, born of such 
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excellent parents, would produce unusually fine dogs. In- 
stead, they were so ordinary that he gave them away as soon 
as possible. Lightning was the least promising of all. He 
was undersized and a weakling; a “runt,” as people some- 
times call that kind of dog. So he, too, was given away. 

But a few weeks later, when his new owner brought 
Lightning for a visit, Mr. Johnson was amazed to see how 
much the puppy had improved. He showed such unusual 
intelligence and spirit that Mr. Johnson immediately begged 
to take him back again. So began an entirely new kind of 
life and training for the formerly despised little “runt.” 

By the time he was one year old, Lightning was larger 
than most full-grown shepherds and could understand every- 
thing that was said to him. Mr. Johnson not only gave him 
the usual police-dog training, but began at once to prepare 
him for motion pictures. This is entirely different from 
ordinary training, for the animal must learn to do every- 
thing by a series of silent signals instead of spoken com- 
mands. You see, for talking pictures, the microphone hangs 
over the set and there can be no sounds other than the dia- 
logue of the actors and the sound effects necessary to the 
story. Consequently, a dog who acts in sound pictures must 
be able to understand signals. 

For example, Lightning knows that he should come for- 
ward when Mr. Johnson beckons. One hand held up, palm 
outward, like a traffic officer’s, stops him instantly. One 
finger pointing down tells him to lie down; one finger point- 
ing up is the signal to bark. A wide sweeping motion of 
his trainer’s arm either to the right or left means that he is 
to run in that direction. Altogether, Lightning understands 
over one hundred different silent signals. 
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Lightning is one of the growing number of “independents” 
in Hollywood. He belongs to no single film company but is 
rented out by his trainer for each separate production. 

Lightning’s first important picture was made last winter 
and was called “A Dog of Flanders”; but it was not until 
“Two in Revolt” was filmed, followed by Jack London’s 
“White Fang,” that he had full opportunity to show what 
he could do. 

“But even unusual intelligence is not enough to make a 
star performer of a dog,” Mr. Johnson explains. “He must 
have personality as well. In fact, a dog is measured by 
much the same standards as a human actor. In the days of 
silent films Strongheart and Rin-Tin-Tin had scores of com- 
petitors, many of them just as well-trained, but they lacked 
the highly attractive personalities of these two famous dogs. 
Lightning is a grandson of Strongheart and he has inherited 
some of his mysterious quality as well as his intelligence.” 

Lightning is strictly a one-man dog, sweet-tempered and 
peaceable, not much interested in anyone but Mr. Johnson. 
He has his own portable kennel, when on the set, and a 
stand-in just like other film stars. This is another dog of 
exactly his size and color, whose sole work it is to stand and 
walk in exactly the same positions that Lightning would, 
during the rehearsals. In this way the dog, or actor, is kept 
fresh and untired for the actual “take,” as the final shooting 
of the film is called. 

So, once more, the fairy-tale of the Ugly Duckling repeats 
itself. The “no-account” runt has become both beautiful 
and famous, and, though he hasn’t turned into a swan, he 
has become a film star, which is really nicer! 
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Drawing by RoBERT LAWSON for FERDINAND (Viking) 


HERE COMES BOOK WEEK! 


Book WEEK is a sort of field day, or carnival, for books. 
Just as horse-lovers look forward to a Horse Show and 
farmers to a County Fair, so authors and artists and publishers 
look forward to Book Week. 

On the title page of every book you see the name of the 
author and artist. You know that they share in making the 
book. But they are not the only ones. There is the publisher, 
the editor, the designer, the engraver, the printer, and the 
bookbinder. Like an automobile or a house, a book is the 
product of many hands and many minds. 

Making a book takes a long time. Sometimes, authors have 
their manuscripts read in story-hour and the children are 
asked to vote on which stories they liked best. That is the 
way we picked “The Brave Automobiles” for the October 
Story PARADE. 

Often, it is the artist who supplies the idea for a new book. 
That is how Hirry: Her First HuNprReEpD YEars came to be 
written. Dorothy Lathrop, the artist, saw Hitty in the win- 
dow of an antique shop. She was so fascinated by the little 
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old-fashioned doll that she told Rachel Field about her, and 
together they decided to make a book about Hitty’s adven- 
tures. Another artist, Robert Lawson, was tired of drawing 
serious pictures, so Munro Leaf wrote, to fit his pictures, 
the amazing adventures of FERDINAND. 

Sometimes, it is the editor or publisher who starts a book 
on its way to life. That is how Hans came to be written. 
Ludwig Bemelmans had never thought of writing for chil- 
dren until the Editor of Viking Press saw his gay pictures 
and knew that children would love them. 

An editor, you must know, is not merely a judge who 
chooses one manuscript and rejects others. His job is much 
more complicated than that. An editor is something like 
the producer of a play, adding color and costume to the 
written words. 

After an author brings the final manuscript of a story to 
the publisher and the contract is signed, it may take three 
months, it may take a year, before the finished book appears. 
First, the words must be counted and plans made for the 
size of the book. Shall it be big and flat like Honk THE 
Moosg, or pocket-size like GIANT Otro and GonE Is GoNE? 
Does it need many pictures or only a few? And what about 
color? The editor talks with printer and engraver and 
artist. It is like the discussion you would have with a con- 
tractor if you were building a boat or a house. You want 
the nicest boat, or house, or book, that your budget allows. 

Next, it is the artist’s turn. Sample sketches must be 
made and perhaps a “dummy” book prepared. The dummy 
will look as much like the final book as possible. Sometimes, 
the artist must try out several color schemes and types of 
pictures before really starting to work. Sometimes, several 
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artists try out for the same story to see whose pictures are 
most suitable. The editor serves as a kind of referee during 
this stage of book-making. 

And, still, the book is not ready for you. The manuscript 
must be marked to show the printer what size of type to 
use and how wide the type-page is to be. The next step is 
the printing of the type on galleys, long strips of paper three 
or four times as long as a page. Now comes the making of 
the final dummy with scissors and paste. A blank scrap- 
book of the proper size is made, with the correct number 
of pages. The galleys are cut to fit the pages and the pic- 
tures pasted in where they will look best. This is a very 
important step. It is like the fitting of beams together in 
building a house, the matching of seams in making a dress. 
Lines of type must be counted. Drawings must be tried in 
one place and then another. It is like working out a puzzle. 

And, still, the book is not ready for you. Cuts, which are 
metal copies of the pictures, must be made to print from; 
paper must be selected; color added, if necessary; the printer 
must run his presses; the printed pages must be folded and 
cut; the pages bound together. All this must happen be- 
fore the book takes its place with many others as Book Week 
comes around. Finally, the book opens its pages and wel- 
comes you—its reader. 


“Books to Grow On—the Modern World for Young Readers” is the 
theme of 1936 Book Week, November 15th to 21st. A poster in four 
colors and suggestions for Book Week programs may be obtained from 
Book Week Headquarters, National Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for a twenty-five cent fee. 
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CHIP-MONK 


I saw a little chip-monk 
And he was shy. 
He danced on his hind legs 


And jumped up high. 


I saw him with a dunce-cap 
And it was on his head. 
And then his shy was over 
And he went to bed. 


—DOouGLas 


MY HOBBIES 


I have several interesting hobbies. One of them is saving 
pictures of the Dionne quintuplets. I also have a few plants 
that I keep on our kitchen windowsill. A few months ago 
I planted a grapefruit seed. Now the plant has come up. 
I also have a little Paddy-O-Hair. Perhaps you have not 
heard of the name. Many people have not. It is a little 
Irishman’s head, with a hole on top in which water is put 
and ridges in which you plant grass-seed. When the seed 
grows Paddy has green hair. My little sister and I often 
have races with our plants. Another one of my hobbies is 
sketching. I have sketched many pictures of the river our 
house ison. It has beautiful reflections. I have also sketched 
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pictures of my sister doing things. And again I love to write 
poems. This is one of mine. 
Night creeps up the hills, 
Sinks through the deepest waters. 
Everywhere Light is gone, 
The world is wrapped in darkness. 
The name of it is Night. 


—CABOT 
SHINY NIGHT 





A fairy reached the clouds one day, it was up-on a 





shi-ny night It lit the starsas bright as 





day and gave the flow’rs a deep good night. 


—Martin 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories, essays from one 
hundred to three hundred words in length like “My Hobbies’ in this issue, 
interesting plays or letters, remarkable facts about nature and science. If 
you send pictures, make them line drawings in India ink so that the printer 
can reproduce them. 

We are particularly proud this month of having our first song. Do you 
ever make up music? Or perhaps you can think of something still different 
for these pages. Do you know any good riddles? 


The best contributions will be printed each month, signed with the first 
name of the contributor. 
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HOLIDAY 





HOUSE 


Fine Books for Children 











“Books easy to the eye, 





stoutly made, meant 
to last. They have the look of 
rightness a child’s book should 
have. Each is part of a pro- 
gram, part of the fulfillment of 
a pledge made to itself and the 
public by a publishing enter- 
prise trying to make its child- 
ren’s books notable examples 
of typography and thus to train 
appreciation of a noble art from 
an early age in the way it should 


go.” May Lamberton Becker 


Our Fall Catalog is Ready. 223 Varick Street, New York City 
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Introducing the most fascinating 
kitten you ever met..... 


MITTENS 


Story and Pictures 
by 
CLARE TURLAY NEWBERRY 


Mittens was a fat little tabby kitten with a great deal of personality. 
The story of his adventures, involving a bad little girl, a tree, a news- 
paper ad and a reward, is illustrated with exquisitely lifelike drawings 
of kittens in all their awkward, funny, and appealing attitudes. 
Whether young or old, if you're a cat lover this story will delight you. 

$1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS : 49 East 33rd Street, New York 








Nw VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


Fifteen grand new books 
of all sorts and sizes are 
on the 1936 fall list of 
Junior Books! Write to 
us for the illustrated cat- 
alogue with full descrip- 
tions of them all. 


(Left) Lucinda, heroine 
of ROLLER SKATES, writ- 
ten from a girl's diary of 
189— in New York City. 














VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 
18 BAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me your mew catalogue, free of charge: 
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These Beloved Books by 


<— 
ye DOROTHY ALDIS 


> 
* 
Ca % geld ; 
: == Now only $1 each—in new illustrated editions 


~ EVERYTHING and ANYTHING 
Illustrated by Helen D. Jameson 
HERE, THERE and EVERYWHERE 


Illustrated by Marjorie Flack 
HOP, SKIP and JUMP Illustrated by Margaret Freeman 











JEROME ANTHONY 


by Eva Knox Evans 


You’ve read about Araminta and Jerome Anthony in the country. Now 
read their adventures in the Big City. If you think that Araminta’s adven- 
tures in the country with gran’ma and gran’pa and Jerome Anthony and 
Goat and Cat are exciting, just wait until you read what happened when 
Jerome Anthony went to the big city with Araminta! With pictures 
by ERICK BERRY. $2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2 West 45th Street, New York 




















FLOWERS 
AND THEIR TRAVELS 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Miss Fox tells boys and girls what she has found out about 
where various flowers grew first and how they came to our 
shores. 

To learn how through centuries past strong men have braved 
the dangers of foreign, unexplored countries to bring back such 
gifts as the tulip, the lily, the buttercup, the camellia, the chrys- 
anthemum, the cosmos, the dahlia and hundreds of other beau- 
tiful plants, is to — them anew. Besides searching out the 
true origin of our flowers, the author has uncovered many delight- 
ful legends that have come down from ancient times. Her book 
is an exciting exploration of the flower world. 


Ten full-page and 19 smaller illustrations by 
CLOTILDE EMBREE FUNK, $1.50 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Indianapolis 
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Drawing from 
“Henner’s Lydia” 


HENNER’S LYDIA 


Written and illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli. About Lydia, 
a Pennsylvania Dutch girl—her first “piece” and her first trip to 
market. Many gay pictures in four colors and black and white. 
Up to 8. $2.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire. The story of George Washington 
from the time he was a small boy in the Virginia wilderness until he 
became the “Father of His Country,” told in simple text and beautiful 
pictures that are a glowing pageant of Colonial America. Picture book 
age. $2.00 


ALBANIAN WONDER TALES 


By Post Wheeler. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. Vigor- 
ous folk tales from the mountains of Albania—for boys and girls 
who loved “Children of the Mountain Eagle.” 8 to 12. $2.00 


TEENY AND THE TALL MAN 


By Julian R. Meade. Illustrated 
by Grace Paull. Teeny is a very 
little girl and her good times 
with her friend the Tall Man in- 
clude a tea that is “all vanilla.” 
More than 50 illustrations as 
amusing and original as_ the 
story. Up to 8. $2.00 


And don’t forget to write for 
the complete Junior Books catalog. 





JUNIOR BOOKS, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send Junior Books catalog to: 





LITTLE JEEMES 
HENRY 
By Ellis Credle 


» The circus was coming to town and 
of course Little Jeemes Henry wanted 








to go but where was fifty cents to buy a ticket? Pictures and story 
will tell you his adventures. By the author of Down Down the 
Mountain and Across the Cotton Patch. $1.50 


JEAN AND JON ARE 
SIX 


By Jane Quigg 


Delightful stories of every day events 
in the life of twins. Readers of Jean 
and Jon’s age or near it, will wel- 
come the stories and the many pic- 
tures by Romney Gay. $1.50 





THE EDUCATION OF 
A BURRO 
By Dorothy and Nils Hogner 


There is much to be learned by a 
burro if he is to become a useful 
and intelligent member of society. 
This animal story outlines a small 
burro’s school days. $1.00 








Send for our catalog of Books for Boys and Girls 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


HERE’S JUGGINS 
By Amy Wentworth Stone 


Juggins lived in Maine with her father who 
was a lobsterman. She and a small friend 
solve an exciting mystery of the “Red Rob- 
ber.”” Many two-color pictures by Hildegard 
Woodward. $2.00 


LITTLE MISS REDHEAD 


By Grace Irwin 


Flora is in the eighth grade in public school. Any girl of her age will enjoy 
reading of Flopsy’s adventures and misfortunes. $1.50 


THE FUNNY LITTLE BOY 
By Dorothy Baruch 


A book for a very young sister or brother to 
read and laugh over. $1.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 
COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue 












New York 
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The New Book by 


Wanda 
Gag 


TALES from GRIMM 

















A translation retaining all the spirit 
and flavor of the original, accom- 
panied by drawings of matchless 
beauty, power and imagination. 
256 pages. Over 150 illustrations. 
Colored frontispiece. “Richly and 
truly educational in its fresh 
translation, its fresh illustrations, 
and its admirable format.”—The 
Atlantic Monthly. $1.50 























THE STORY OF 
ENGLISH LIFE 


By Amabel Williams-Ellis 
and F, J. Fisher 

Virginia Kirkus says this 
book takes “precedence over 
any other semi-popular his- 
tory of England of modern 
times for young people.” 416 
pages; illustrated in color, 
half-tone and line by Wilma 
Hickson. $3.75 











MORE BACK- 
YARD ZOO 


By Daniel Pratt Mannix. 
Another series of engaging 
stories of the strange animals 
kept in the back yard of a 
Rosemont, Pa., home. IIlus- 














THE EXCITING 
FAMILY 


By M. D. Hillyard. The delightful 
story of the gifted Broom family. 
As spontaneous and captivating as 
“Mary Poppins.” Illustrated in 
color. $1.75 


MONICA GOES | 

TO MADAGASCAR 

By Max Mezger. The exciting ad- 
ventures of ten-year-old Monica in 


strange, fascinating Madagascar. I]- 
lustrated by Hugo Wilkins. $2.00 


SING A SONG OF 
SEASONS 

By Flavia Gag. Lilting songs and 
delightful pictures. Written and 


illustrated by the younger sister of 
Wanda Gag. $1.50 











COWARD-McCANN 
2 W. 45th St., New York 


trated with photographs. 
$2.00 





Written and 
Illustrated by 


Kurt Wiese 


BUDDY 
The BEAR 


A new book about real, live 
Teddy Bears—the story of 
Buddy and his mother Biddy, 
the koala bears who live in 
the fork of a eucalyptus tree in 
far off Australia. Illustrated by 
the author. $1.50 











Clifford Webb, one of the leading exponents of the art of wood engraving, 
disclaims the authorship of his books. They are, he says, entirely the work of 


Michael and Jennifer Webb. In this new book Michael and Jennifer enjoy 
many strange adventures on their trip to the North Pole. 
A picture story book full of gayety and action. 
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TO THE NORTH 
POLE BEFORE 
LUNCH 

By Clifford Webb 


Illustrated with 24 colored pictures. 


$2.00 


New York, N. Y. 


ERICK WARNE & CO. 
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BETSY 
ROSS 


by Helen Dixon Bates 


The story of Betsy Ross who 
made the first American flag. 
What she did as a girl and 
growing up, her interesting life 
and friends in the early days of 
our country. Illustrated. $1.00 





Les FRANCIS 
“YS SCOTT KEY 


by Helen Dixon Bates 


The composer of The Star Span- 
gled Banner, his boyhood on a 
Maryland farm, his stirring ex- 
perience at Fort McHenry in the 
War of 1812 which inspired him 
to write our National Anthem. 
Illustrated. $1.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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STORY PARADE 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every 
month. Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 


BEY MOMS TH 2. ec ecccee 
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My address is ........ 
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The hero of BERTA and ELMER 
HADER’S new book is 


BILLY BUTTER 


as mischievous and wise a goat as ever 
there was. Here we see him shortly after 
Gabriel bought him from the butcher 
man—and when the story ends Billy 
Butter, a full-grown goat, is the king of 
the neighborhood. Full of exciting incidents and lots of pictures 
in color and black-and-white. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























THE OAK TREE HOUSE 
> } by Katherine Gibson _IHlustrated by Vera Bock 
‘ Ages 8—10 $1.50 
An original story with a folk-tale quality, told 


and illustrated with charm and distinction. 


BLUE NETS AND RED SAILS 


by Helen Bradley Preston. _ Illustrated by Margaret Temple Braley 
Ages 6—10 $1.00 
“Two little boys spend a day with the sardine fishers of Brittany 
and help sell the silver catch. The gorgeous illustrations are among 


the finest in the fall books.”—Child Life. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 



































THE BOOK OF COWBOYS 


Companion volume to THE BooK OF INDIANS, written and illus- 
trated by THE HoLuincs, Mr. Holling has lived with the cow- 
boys of our western plains and knows the cowboys as few others 
do. This is a book all red-blooded children will want to possess. 
128 pages with many text illustrations and six colored plates 
printed in full colors. Reinforced binding. Full cloth, size 834 x 11. 
Price $1.25. 


Uniform with the above at the same price: 


THE BOOK OF INDIANS 


PLATT & MUNK COMPANY, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


‘CROWELL 





















PEGGY and PAUL and LADDY 


By MARY JANE CARR 
Delightful adventures of two children with their faithful wire- 
haired fox terrier comrade. 

30 illustrations by Kathleen Voute. 


$1.75 — -SS== 







JUVENILES; 


CHILDREN of SUNNY SYRIA 


By MYRTA HAZLETT DODDS 


Picturesque account of the daily life of a brother and sister 


in Syria. 
30 illustrations by Margaret Ayer. 


DICK and the SPICE CUPBOARD 


By LUCILE SAUNDERS McDONALD 


In a series of remarkable adventures Dick finds out a lot of 
things about the spices which his mother uses. 
58 illustrations by Helen H. Battey. 


% 


$1.75 






By ENID L. MEADOWCROFT 


fast enough. 
Droll pictures by Beatrice H. Bennetts. 


jacauas at the WINDOW 


By SYBIL EMERSON 


The Adventures of a little French boy and his American 
girl friend seeing some of the sights of Paris. 
Illustrated by the author. $1.50 


ae DOG DAYS 


his more sedate Scottie friend, Angus. 
With 80 illustrations from ‘life. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue - New York 


$1.50 


The ADVENTURES of PETER WHIFFEN 


From the time that Peter meets Mr. Duckit until the very last 
page, there are so many odd happenings that you just can’t read 


= 
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By FLORENCE W. TRULLINGER and DORIS DAY 


Unusuzlly appealing to the eye, this diverting book relates 
the adventures of a perky wire-haired fox terrier, Nicki, and 


$1.50 








































NOW... IN PERMANENT FORM 


STORY PARADE 


Here are hours of pleasure and fun galore, for the best 
stories, plays, and poems have been selected from the first ten 
issues of Srory ParapE magazine and bound into a most de- 
lightful book. In this 336-page, illustrated book are: Mr. 
Bumps aNnD His Monkey, Ciims Hicu, A-Bak-SIGAN THE 
SHapow, THE Marit Gots THroucu, THE Powper Horn, 
Tue Peprar’s Crock, East River ApventurE, Goat’s 
Game, Goat Takes Care or HimseE tr, Skyscraper JIMMy, 
Tue Last oF THE [R1sH Wo ves, FisH-F inn, etc., etc. 


The list of distinguished contributors includes: 


Walter de la Mare Ernest Thompson Seton 
Grace Paull Wanda Gag 

Elizabeth Coatsworth Charles J. Finger 

Lois Lenski May Justus 

Rutherford George Montgomery Frank Dobias 

W. Langdon Kihn Eunice Tietjens 

Laura Benét Margery Bianco 

Henry C. Pitz Jack O’Brien 


Lavishly illustrated with over 140 black 
and white drawings. 


At all Bookstores, Price, $1.50 





P THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Winston Buitpinc, PHILADELPHIA 











